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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed 
in this journal, All Bedalians, past and present, are invited 
to contribute, the former with limitations. 





Editorial 


“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THE forerunner of this paper, Query Title, received, not unex- 
pectedly, both hopeful encouragement and welcome advice, and 
cynical scoffng, on the part of the Bedales public. We are 
grateful for both, for the former, chiefly because it comes from 
those whose opinions we value most, for the latter because 
opposition is the cement which binds together the foundations of 
all sincere enterprise. 

It is encouraging to observe that Query Title has reaped its 
firstfruits in that it has inspired many people to write. Of all 
arts and crafts, writing especially needs perseverance, accuracy, 
and skill. To attain skill should be one of our foremost aims in 
all things; let us never be daunted by failure, for it is a most 
deceitful and wily impostor ; and really there is no failure except 
to give up trying. * 

Our godparents, two fair members of the Chronicle com- 
mittee, have christened us 7’4e Bee, under which name we rejoice, 
in the hope that contributors will come in their hundreds and 
swell our hive with sweet honey, clept from the fairest flowers 
of Thought’s fairyland, 

If this number please you, get your friends to buy it; if you 
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think anything in it is bad or that it is all bad, write yourself. 
If you think that you cannot write, do not be unkind to those 
who think they can, but encourage them to contribute. Ask your 
friends to contribute, in writing, drawing, or any other form of 
printable art. We hope to appear five times a year, twice in the 
summer term, twice in the winter, and once in the spring term, 
annual subscription being 2s. 6d. We hope to enlarge our 
dimensions in the near future, if our means make it possible. 
Now we are going to gather honey till September ! 


Hoa 0 w 
Visions, 1917 


HILLS in the whistling wind, 
Night in the sigh of the trees, 
Spring in the blackbirds’ song, 
Flowers in the breath of a breeze; 


Love in the laugh of a girl, 
Faith in her brave farewell; 
Life in the hope of the end, 
Death in the scream of a shell. 
Olan OE. 
HOO oo 


The Beech Grove 


THE town of Blankstone was very much like any other large 
country borough; busy streets, noisy byways, dirty alleys, un- 
lovable churches, and a sluggish river were its chief features. 
In the heart of the poorest quarter, however, stood a beech grove, 
the last remnant of a wood of those trees, now replaced by an 
ugly forest of chimneys—in other words Blankstone. But this 
island of green foliage, in a sea of smoke, remained untainted. 
It was only two acres in extent, and a little stream gushed out 
of a drain-pipe at one end, rejoicing in its short spell of light and 
freedom. In summer, the grove resounded with the happy cries 
of young paddlers, and little fishermen catching imaginary fish. 
The birds pretended that they were in the open country, and 
sang accordingly. Picnic parties tried to boil kettles over fires 
that would not burn, causing their eyes to smart on account of 
the smoke, But they were very happy. Even men and women 
in the evening of their lives hobbled into the grove to doze on 
the benches in the blotchy sunlight. They enjoyed seeing the 
younger folk taking exercise that they themselves could not 
take. In winter, snowmen of all shapes and sizes inhabited the 
grove; and red-nosed old men swept the path, which was not 
conventionally straight, as in the parks, but delightfully crooked 
and aimless, Occasionally the stream froze, and was quickly 
transformed into a slide by myriads of yelling ragamuffins. 
Nearly eyery class of people loved and frequented the grove. 

lhe ruling body of Blankstone was the Mayor and Corpora- 
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tion, the Town Councillors and Financial Committees, the 
Executive Committees and Education Committees, the River 
Navigation Committees and the Preservation of Public Lands 
Committees, and Workhouse Committees, and Urban District 
Councils, and dozens of sub-committees. As a matter of fact, 
some dozen stout old gentlemen did everything and ran all the 
committees; in fact, they thought that without them the welfare 
of the town would collapse. As there was, for a time, no urgent 
business, such as robberies, floods, fires, drunkards, or suicides, 
or other similar entrancing events to occupy the attention of 
these worthy gentlemen, they looked round for something to 
occupy themselves with, and pounced upon the beech grove. 

Some thought that a hospital should be built there, some a 
school, some a workhouse, some a post office, some a church, 
others a prison, . But they all agreed that the grove was a shock- 
ing waste of land, and must be destroyed. One man, however, 
who could just remember how, as a boy, he had once played at 
Red Indians in the grove, suggested that it was a pity to destroy 
a thing which was a source of pleasure to so many people. But 
“Pleasure is wicked!” exclaimed the Mayor, who was always 
revered for his exceeding piety. 

So the grove was destroyed and all that was in it, including 
the stream, which was turned aside in a drain-pipe; and piles of 
bricks were deposited among the fallen beeches. The children 
did not realize that the grove was dead, and they still played 
about on the mutilated logs and stumps and piles of bricks, 
which were destined never to be used, and the rubbish-heaps, 
with great eagerness., But the old people and the birds knew 
their loss. |The birds, after mourning their ruined homes, flew 
away to the open country; but the old people could not leave the 
town, and many of them never saw a really green tree again. 

ISABEL GARRIDO. 
QOHooOo8 


Two Sonnets 


I 


GREEN waving woods with branches fluttering, 
And grassy swards, and hills swept by the winds 
That chase the roving clouds, and inland bring 
Gusts of the salt sea air; ’tis here man finds 
The joy of Nature’s swiftness. Beauty haunts 
Not music of deep silences alone, 
But in the breeze, that through the tree-tops chaunts, 
And winds that round the cornice dirges moan, 
She lives; in tumbling waters, flowing streams, 
And raging storms, God’s thought in everything. 
For God is Truth, and pain man’s evil dreams 
That all delude, with ugliness ent’ring. 
Beauty of Nature concrete is not wrought, 
But Love, responsive to each lovely thought. 


a per 
II 


In confidence and peace comes strength and light; 
Courage with Faith, and toil with power of will 
Shall win, though dark and hopeless seems the fight, 
The prize that all men seek and strive for Skill. 
Skill, Beauty’s spirit realized in line, 
In form and colour, sound and action true; 
Each thing repeated, till it doth outshine 
The battle, Failure fought to conquer you : 
Skill, tool of Man, whom God has caused to build 
Fair temples for the weal of other men, 
That they, rejoicing, might with Love be filled, 
And thirsting, drink of Truth at thy fountain ; 
Through every woe t’wards Truth we must progress ; 
~ Thou art the staff and sandals of success. 
H. R. G. 
OHooDo 


To England 


O ENGLAND, I loved you, and could love you still had you not 
betrayed your own ideals, and proved yourself but true. It is 
not your fault, yousay? It is the statesmen and capitalists, who 
tule you, that have betrayed you. I can but hope that it is so, 
and pray that you may have strength to free yourself from them. 

God help you, and all who, like you, labour against 
oppressors. God help you against those who, in your own name, 
are treading down your brothers, with their own revenge, their 
own greed, their own fear, and their own cruelty. 

God give you the power to right all the wrong that is being 
done against humanity, suffering as it has never suffered before, 
that the pain and the anguish and the sacrifices which have 
been borne may not have been borne in vain. God grant that 
you may loose those whom you have fought to free. Fight for 
them still against your rulers, who would oppress them—nay, 
even destroy them, because they are beaten, but free and un- 
oppressed by rulers of their own. Fight for them that are con- 
quered ; feed them, for they starve; minister unto them, for they 
are oppressed with disease; sustain them, for they are weak; 
and be kind to them, for too long have they been reviled. 

Only by such deeds of love can the new order of peace that 
has been so much acclaimed be established in the world. Only 
by such deeds can England uphold her ancient traditions and 
add new glory to her name. 

A PATRIOT. 
Hoooo 


Reverie 


Now three long years have run their changing course, 
Since I was caught within thy beauty’s web, 

A captive to twin fairy eyes, that dance 

Like bubbling streamlets dashing down a hill, 
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When each bright drop, illumined by the sun, 
Itself into a rainbow swiftly turns. 
Ne’er can I look on starry midnight sky, 
Or hear enchanting music’s luring strain, 
Or gaze on rolling hills at misty dawn, 
Or listen to the roaring of the sea, 

But thy dear image floats before mine eyes, 

And wild sad longing fills a burning soul. 

J. M. R. 
Huoougo 


The Philosophy of Omar Khayyam 


WHEN England was settling down under a Norman Monarch, 

Omar Khayyam sat in his back-garden airing his philosophies. 

He had finished his works on mathematics, and pondered over 

his wine-cup, telling us to eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mor- 

ee ae die; and indeed he had little else to do than to wait for 
eath. 

Had his verses been conveyed by wireless telegraphy, or 
by any other such speedy method, to the barons and peasants 
of feudal Western Europe as he composed them, it is doubtful 
whether his words would have been obeyed or appreciated. 


During the last century, the shade of Omar Khayyam has 
once more spoken to us through the mouth of FitzGerald, who 
has undoubtedly interpreted his words to perfection. He 
caused excitement in the Rossetti-Swinburne group, and spread 
his philosophy among all. His admirers revelled in his deep 
words with deeper meanings, but never actually put his philo- 
sophy to a test. Those who do drink probably forget Omar, 
or that they are going to die. 

Omar Khayyam tells us that time flies, so let us make the 
best of it. But he goes on to tell us that the real way to make 
the best of it is by drinking and lolling over the cups. The 
morrow is inevitable, he says, 

“ Alike for those who for TO-DAY prepare, 
And those that after a TO-MORROW stare, 


A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries : 
‘Fools | your reward is neither here nor there !’” 


Well, perhaps he is right. But I am inclined to disagree. 
There is a parable from the New Testament. It is the parable 
of the ten virgins who went to meet the bridegroom. The five 
wise ones prepared their lamps in readiness, but the five foolish 
ones slept, and so were too late for the festival. “Watch, there- 
fore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh.” 

From old times there has always been a superstition among 
most peoples that if they rejoice too much at one moment, mis- 
fortune will come upon the heels of gaiety. The Greeks believed 
that it made the gods jealous. In Euripides’ “ Alcestis,” when 
Alcestis has been returned to her rejoicing husband Admetus, 
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Heracles warns him, “ pOovos de py yevorro ris Oewpy” — 
“May no god begrudge your joy.” Nowadays the cautious 
boaster touches wood. In all this, it seems unnatural that 
Omar Khayydm should contradict this ancient belief. All he 
cares is that we are going to die, and so nothing else can happen. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the modern Indian poet, strikes me 
as being far more sane when he says: __ 

“Youth wanes year after year; the spring days are fugitive; 
the frail flowers die for nothing, and the wise man warns me 
that life is but a dewdrop on the lotus-leaf. 

“Should I neglect all this to gaze after one who has turned 
her back on me? 

“That would be rude and foolish, for time is short.” 

Tagore’s philosophy is therefore better as telling us that as 
our lives are short, we are not to waste them. 

Omar Khayyam, however, says: 


“Ah, my Belovéd, fill the cup that clears 
To-bay of past Regrets and future Fears— 
To-MORROW ?—Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with: Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years.” 


Omar Khayyam’s eyes only wander to the setting sun. The 
road he leaves to grow barren and to trip the drinking traveller 
on his way through life. Perhaps, however, we may excuse 
Omar Khayyam, who did not write his “ Rubaiyat” till he had 
nearly covered the whole path of his life leading to the setting 


sun. Bi quae 
OOH 


Ambition 


THE dreamer lay and dreamt among the grass, 
When suddenly, with soft alluring voice, 
Ambition sought him out as likely sport. 


Ambition, that kind, helpful, smiling friend 
Until heart’s lost to her and Reason flown, 
She touched the dreamer’s lips with breath of fire. 


“What would you have, O dreamer ?” murmurs she. 
“Would you be kind, be loved by all the world 2” 
The dreamer stirs, and clasps her to his breast. 


“Would you be great, my love, have power to curb 
The peoples with your smallest spoken word ?” 
She smiles, and poor Content with tears departs. 


“I will be great, I must seek out new things; 
I must know all, be loved by all the world.” 
Yet can he not stir, nor leave his new-found love. 


And men pass by, perceive his burning cheeks; 
Tell him Ambition’s treacherous, fickle, cruel. 
Madmen, who gave them leave to judge her faults ? 
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Content? That smug-faced, smirking, empty lass? 


She could not judge—judging is not her task; 
And yet she’s passing fair in time of need. 


When first Ambition found the dreamer, he 
Was great with ideals for a better world, 
Until he lost his heart, unhappy youth! 


Perhaps it was Control who’d flown—who knows ? 
Or he had met with Disappointment, and grown rash, 
That he so fondly cherished his new love. 2 


*Tis yet another victim to her store; 
Ambition smiles upon his eager gaze, 
Then leaves him to her cruel child Despair. 


HHO 


Translations from Sappho 


I 
FROM A FRAGMENT OF SAPPHO 


THE stars around the lovely moon 
Then hide their sparkling light, 

When, at her full, she shines upon 
The stillness of the night. 


II 
EXPANDED FREELY FROM A LINE OF SAPPHO 


The Shepherd Evening into thatchéd farms 
The lowing cows, calls fishers from the sea, 
Brings each sweet child to its dear mother’s arms, 
And leads my wandering thoughts homing to thee. 
Thou wakest me each morning with the sun; 
Thou fillest the broad noonday with delight; 
Thou tuck’st my thoughts in bed, when day is done, 
And makest sweet my sleep the livelong night. 


Ill 
TRANSLATED FROM SAPPHO 


The moon and Pleiades have set, 
The middle watch has slipped away; 
Your hour is past, ’twill soon be day, 
And lonely here I slumber yet. 
Be eg Te 
OoOooa 


When Europe finds Herself 


MANY voices are heard talking together; the following are the 
most distinguishable : 


FRANCE: “Hear me, ye nations, and treat me with justice. 
Once all my children were happy in toil : 
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My cities were fair with cathedrals and statues, 

My meadows were rich with the fruits of the soil. 
Then war came, and grief (curse him who began it !); 
The plough was deserted ; my sons went to die. 

The foreigner ravaged the homes of my people 
With wanton destruction, but answered no ‘ Why ?’ 
Oh, how can I rise from this desolate ruin ? 

Ne’er am I safe with my enemy near. 

Make him repay me for all I have suffered ; 

Leave him no strength: I am tortured by fear.” 


ENGLAND : “For justice I fought, for the sake of ideals, 
And great is the glory I gained. 
But how bitter the cost! My strongest are lost, 
The rest half-starved, but my honour unstained. 
My foe and the world I wish to reform, 
So first reparation I claim; 
The Hun must repent: his will shall be bent, 
Till low in the dust he shall grovel in shame. 
The selfish demands of his militarism 
I detest: my standards were pure. 
In conquering might I'll embitter his plight, 
Till all have their freedom, till justice is sure.” 


GERMANY: “Oh, burden of grief that gnaws away my 
heart ! 

Oh, dread revenge that will not let me be! 
Is this the outcome of my ruinous strife ? 
Must then the babes I tended on my knee, 
Endowed with strength and stern obedience, 
Be forced to labour for a stranger’s land, 
To spend on others power that grew for me? 
Alas, defeated, dumb with shame, I stand! 
My Danzig they have snatched from out my arms, 
My colonies are lost, my lands are torn; 
How would my sons of old despise me now! 
Beethoven, Nietzsche, Heine, spare your scorn ! 
I hear you murmur at maternal love; 
“What good makes power, unless its use is pure? 
You gave your children strength without restraint.’ 
That sin was mine. Enough! I can endure.” 





Russias: “Lo, from the shattered remnants of past 
generations, I arise and stand forth ! 

I embody that which men have searched for unknowingly 
for centuries. 

No longer shall there be two classes of men, the oppressors 
and the oppressed ; 

No longer shall half the country sit inactive, and gobble 
down food, as fast as the other half can produce it; 

For now at last has Russia realized fraternity ! 

Now at last Equality is pronouncing its dynamic strength ! 
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Did you say my children are being starved ? 

Well, what matters that, compared with the glory of the 
ideal they are establishing ? 

Then duty is not to grow fat; it is to renounce all else for 
Bolshevism, 

That so Russia may extend her glorious awakening into 
every corner of the earth,” 


(Gradually the voices subside, and the speakers are occupied 
in fighting various famines and pestilences which come upon 
them. At last one deep voice rises out of the chaos.) 


EUROPE: “ What joy is there like cali awakening ? 
A cruel nightmare was tormenting me 
That hideous shapes appeared, in my disguise, 
Who shrieking discords made from harmony, 
And gave for cause the spirit’s fatal will 
Which moves the strife ; they call it Patriotism. 
At last like smoke they turned to nothingness ; 
And I awoke, to find calm truth again, 
And everlasting values still secure. 
Now Earth is Earth, not landed property ; 
And Man arises, bursting bonds of race, 
As Man in truth, no foreigner nor foe; 
And love is felt, with cravings unalloyed, 
Yet deep, and but for loving’s sake alive, 
Now from a mountain’s boundless height I scan 
The measured justice of the universe ; 
How the reward for Life’s unequal strife 
Not persons, but Humanity receives, 
Who freely gives to all her energy, 
So, satisfied the plaintive ‘Why ?’ of pain, 
I rest in wisdom, strong for evermore.” 


oHooo 
The Cow 


“The friendly cow, all red and white, 
I love with all my heart. 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple-tart.” 
RoBeRT Louis STEVENSON, 


THAT was the first piece of information I ever received about 
that animal which plays so large a part in domestic affairs in 
Great Britain, the cow. Apple-tart I knew well; likewise cream 
(ah, the memorable day when a small brother emptied the cream- 
jug over the floor, for the benefit of the flowers on the carpet !). 
But what was the friendly cow? Upon persistent inquiry I was 
shown a picture of a strange horned animal (red and white, vide 
description), curiously and intricately mixed up with what I 
learned to be a milkmaid. The cow, however, did not inspire 
my young mind with any particular interest, since I was at the 








time engaged in all sorts of other discovery (with regard to 
stairs, butchers’ boys, and where they kept the sugar) ; and so 
my next impressions of that creature date from a visit to the 
country, rather later. There were small cows, too, I learned, 
which were, on the whole, preferable to the big ones, because 
they didn’t sneeze and stamp at me when I came near. I did 
not see a milkmaid and consequently quite forgot about the 
queer thing that was mixed up with the cow in the picture. But 
here again my recollections of the cow are not vivid, as I was 
very much occupied with pioneering matters ve streams and 
rabbits and things. Not until quite lately have I experienced an 
undiluted piece (so to speak) of cow. It was night, and I had 
determined at all costs to take a short cut through a strange 
field. Instead of a thin grey cloud covering the sky without 
hiding it, everything is enveloped in a thick black one. Conse- 
quently I am rather startled by a sonorous URRMPH close by, 
the origin of which is not apparent. Of course, I decide that 
it is a cow, a whole cow, and nothing but a cow. But suppos- 
ing: ? I will do nothing so foolish. Hello! A black form 
seems to leap blacker out of the blackness in front. I hastily 
make a détour round a prostrate cow. And another. And 
another. And another, and yet another. 

This will never do. I am convinced that I am steadily pur- 
suing a circular course amongst hundreds of sleeping cows. The 
silly lines recur to me, and repeat themselves to the time of my 
heartbeats. “The friend—ly cow—all red—and white ri 
Love,indeed! And the brutes are quite black! Trying to con- 
tinue the verse with “fright” at the end of the third line, my 
inspiration is cut off by blundering into one of the beasts. 
“This, my friend, is ridiculous,” I inform my better self. “Let 
us at least reach the hedge.” And soJI press on. I seem to see 
it before me. Let me hasten! I pick myself, damp and 
unhappy, out of the ditch, having suitably apostrophized the 
offending cow. Well, I must follow the hedge till I reach the 
gate. 

In the morning I was found in the ditch by a farmer’s boy. 
I must never again show my face in this neighbourhood. Or I 
might grow a beard, of course. 

But I must conclude. With what platitude shall I end? 
Let it be: “Experience is the mother of wisdom.” 


Qooouo 


Spring on the Firth of Clyde 


SPRING on the Firth of Clyde, 

Be silent or be gone. This is a place 

Where Heaven lets flow its widest wave of grace. 
Brightly it streams in eddies numberless; 
Therefore be still and cease from thy distress. 








E. 7: 
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Fear 

THE individual Englishman is certainly not lacking in physical 
courage, but the English as a race are alwa ys suffering from fear 
of some awful bogey, Even Milton, the most broadminded man 
of his, day, was not exempt from this craven fear. “ Think not 
that 1 would tolerate a Papist,” he says in his “ Areopagitica.” 
The, Papacy, Spain, France, Napoleon, Russia, Germany, and 
lastly Bolshevism, have all in turn been bogeys of the English 
nation, It is this fear of bogeys that makes us, a so-called 
Christian nation, imprison and often maim men who believe that 
it is wrong to fight, in the same way as pagan Rome killed the 
early Christians. Though we persecute men for the same reason 
as the Romans made martyrs of them, we at least pay lip- 
homage. We have to; it has become the fashion. We are now, 
in fear of our latest bogey, Bolshevism, committing a great crime 
against humanity, I am not a pro-Bolshevist myself, nor a 
socialist, and certainly not a conscientious objector, but I believe 
with absolute sincerity that we should not persist in our 
attack upon the Soviet Republic. It is obviously the wish of the 
great majority of the Russian people to live under that form of 
government. You may say that a régime which has used its 
power as the Bolshevists have done is unworthy to rule. I will 
not irritate my readers with allusions to Csarist Russia, the 
Belgian Congo, or Ireland. We cannot do better than cite the 
opinion of our greatest and most brilliant essayist, whose loyalty 
is undoubted. Lord Macaulay says: 

“We deplore the outrages which accompany revolution. 
The more violent the outrages, the more assured we feel that the 
revolution was necessary. The violence of these outrages will 
always be proportioned to the ferocity and ignorance of the 
people; and the ferocity and ignorance of the people will always 
be proportioned to the oppression and degradation under which 
they have been accustomed to live. ... If they (the rulers) are 
assailed with blind fury, it is because they exacted an equally 
blind submission. It is the character of such revolutions that 
we always see the worst of them at first. Till men have been 
some time free, they know not how to use their freedom. Its 
immediate effects are often atrocious crimes. and conflicting 
errors... . It is just at this crisis that its enemies love to 
exhibit it. They pull down the scaffolding from the half-finished 
edifice; they point to the flying dust, the falling bricks, the 
comfortless rooms, the frightful irregularity of the whole appear- 
ance; and then ask in scorn where the promised splendour and 
comfort is to be found. ... Many politicians of our time are in 
the habit of laying it down as a self-evident proposition that no 
people ought to be free until they are fit to use their freedom. 
The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved 
not to go into the water until he had learned to swim. If men 
are to wait for liberty until they become wise and good in 
slavery they may indeed wait for ever.” 


By attacking Russia we are contravening the greatest of 
those principles first laid down by Mr, Asquith when we took 
up the sword in 1914, and reiterated in even more certain tones 
hen we laid it down in November last, 

But more awful than our attack on the Soviet republics is the 
blockade, with which, in our frenzied fear of Bolshevism, we are 
starving three-quarters of Europe. The twin dreadful spectres 
of Famine and Disease are stalking unchecked through Europe’s 
once snag fields and cities. Friends and enemies alike are 
perishing, It is well known that there are few children of under 
seven in Petrograd, and that hundreds of mothers have died in 
the Rhineland, the best-fed part of Germany, through starving 
themselves to feed their children. Why? Because we hate the 
Germans? If there were no other reason the British people 
would not behave thus to a beaten foe. The men at Versailles 
are not so foolish as to expect to raise 5,000 millions of pounds 
from a starving nation, and because starving, idle, 

It is because they are afraid that Bolshevism may spread. 

What is this Bolshevism ? 

It is merely a very great and general measure of decentraliza- 
tion and communalism. This may or may not be right. The 
arguments for and against communalism are the same as they 
were when Aristotle attacked Plato’s republic. Bolshevism fur- 
ther subdivides countries into real working communities, instead 
of artificial groups. 

Let us face it and take it for what it is worth, and not hold up 
our hands in horror at its very name. The particular form of 
Sovietism found in Russia is most repugnant to the Anglo- 
Saxon type of mind. And after all, everyone admits that some 
change must be made in the present industrial system, and what- 
ever else Bolshevism has done, it has at least faced the facts of 
modern industry. “Comrades,” said M. Trotsky, at the first 
meeting of the Petrograd Soviet, “we are about to begin the 
greatest experiment ever embarked upon by man.” And they 
have carried it through in spite of the world’s opposition. 

Sovietism is the last resort of the utterly hopeless, the starv- 
ing and the destitute. Let us not, by the fearful crime of con- 
tinued blockade, drive the rest of Europe irrevocably into 
its arms. 

For writing this I will doubtless be called a pro-Bolshevist. 
This is not so; I am very greatly opposed to it and its principles, 
and have, in common with the vast majority of Englishmen, a 
deep devotion to our hereditary monarchy and ancient institu- 
tions; but humanity must come even before these. It does not 
seem to me to be out of place to write this in a Bedalian paper. 

For Bedalians—let this be said in no spirit of blame—are 
just a little inclined to live with their heads among the clouds, 
and to hide themselves within their own ideals, and to look with 
something akin to contempt upon the world which cries so 


piteously for their aid. J. Maurice ROTHENSTEIN. 
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